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27 Queensferry Road, 
Edinburgh, 4. 

25th July, 1962. 
Sir, 

In January, 1960, your predecessor invited the Scottish Advisory Council on 
the Treatment of Offenders to review the training methods and programmes in 
custodial institutions for offenders between 17 and 21 and to make recommenda- 
tions. In July, 1960, the Council was asked to consider urgently the desirability 
of applying in Scotland certain recommendations made by Mr Victor Durand, 
Q.C. in his Report on the Disturbances at Carlton Approved School, near 
Bedford, England (Cmnd. 937). The Committee thereupon interrupted their 
original remit to consider tliis matter and reported on it in November, 1960, 
when their report was approved by the Council and transmitted to the Secretary 
of State. The Committee then resumed its consideration of training methods 
and programmes, mainly in relation to borstal institutions, and their report has 
been endorsed by the Advisory Council. I have the honour, on behalf of the 
Council, to submit tliis report to you. 



I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

{Signed) EIarald R. Leslie. 



The Right Honourable Michael Noble, m.p., 
Her Majesty^s Secretary of State for Scotland, 
St Andrew’s House, 

Edinburgh, 1. 
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Report on Custodial Training for Young Offenders 

I. Appointment and Remit 

1. In January, I960, the Secretary of State asked the Council “to review 
training methods and programmes in custodial institutions for offenders between 
seventeen and twenty-one years of age, and to make recommendations We 
were appointed by the Council on 11th January, 1960, to consider this remit. 

2. We have assumed that the institutions referred to are those to which 
offenders may be sentenced who are within the age limits stated at the time of 
committal. Our enquiry has therefore been concerned only with borstal 
institutions, detention centres, and prisons in which young offenders may be 
detained under sentence of imprisonment. In our report we shall proceed to 
deal with these institutions in that order. 

3. In July, 1960, the Secretary of State asked the Council to consider urgently 
the desirability of applying in Scotland certain recommendations made by Mr 
Victor Durand, Q.C. in his Report on the Disturbances at the Carlton Approved 
School (Cmnd. 937). This matter occupied our attention until November, 1960, 
when our report was approved by the Council and transmitted to the Secretary 
of State. 

4. We have received evidence from the individuals and organisations listed in 
Appendix A. We are much indebted to them for so readily giving us the benefit 
of their views and experience. We must also express our appreciation of the 
secretarial help we have received from the Scottish Home and Health Depart- 
ment, and the facilities given to us by the Governors and staffs of the 
institutions which we have visited both in Scotland and in England. 

5. The Marquess of Lothian, who took an active part in our early deliberations, 
resigned before this report was drafted on his appointment as Parliamentary 
Private Secretary to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Mr Michael 
Clark Hutcliison, M.P., was also an active member of our Committee up till his 
appointment in April, 1960, as Parliamentary Private Secretary to the Secretary 
of State for Scotland. 



II. Present Borstal System in Scotland 

The Statutory Framework 

6. The establishment of borstal institutions was first authorised by the 
Prevention of Crime Act, 1908, which described them as ‘ ‘ places in which young 
offenders whilst detained may be given such industrial training and^ other 
instruction as will conduce to their reformation and the prevention of crime 
The Act provided that a person of not less than sixteen nor more than twenty-one 
who was convicted on indictment of an offence for which he was liable to a 
sentence of penal servitude or imprisonment might be sentenced instead to 
“ detention under penal discipline ” in such an institution for a period of not 
less than one year and not more than three years if it appeared to the court that 
‘ ‘ by reason of his criminal habits and tendencies, or association with persons of 
bad character, it is expedient that he should be subject to detention for such 
term and under such instruction and discipline as appears most conducive to 
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his reformation and the repression of crime ”, The Act required the courh before 
passing such a sentence, to consider any report which might be made to it by the 
Prison Commissioners for Scotland (whose functions are now vested in the 
Secretary of State) as to the suitability of the case for treatment in a borstal 
institution, and to satisfy itself that “ the character, state of health, and mental 
condition of the offender, and the other circumstances of the case, are such that 
the offender is likely to profit by such instruction and discipline as aforesaid ’ 
But the Court was not required to ask for a report, nor were the Prison Commis- 
sioners required to make one. 

Two important changes were introduced by the Criminal Justice Administration 
Act, 1914, which raised the period of the minimum sentence to two years and 
made borstal available for young offenders convicted summarily in the Sheriff 
Court of offences punishable with imprisonment. No other substantial alteration 
was made until 1949 when the framework was re-cast by the Criminal Justice 
(Scotland) Act of that year. This Act, which as supplemented by certain provi- 
sions in the Prisons (Scotland) Act, 1952, now regulates the position, provides 
that where a person who is not less than sixteen but under twenty-one is convicted 
on indictment, or summarily by a Sheriff or Stipendiary Magistrate, of an offence 
punishable with imprisonment, and the court is satisfied having regard to his 
character and previous conduct, and to the circumstances of the offence, that it 
is expedient for his reformation and the prevention of crime that he should 
undergo training in a borstal institution, the court may pass a sentence simply 
of borstal training The court is required, before passing such a sentence, 
to obtain a report on the offender’s physical and mental condition and his 
suitability for such training, and the Secretary of State is charged with the duty 
of causing the report to be furnished to the court. The period for which a person 
so sentenced may be detained is left to the decision of the Secretary of State, 
subject to a maximum of three years from the date of the sentence. The institu- 
tions are now described as “ places in which offenders who on the date of their 
conviction were not less than sixteen but under twenty-one years of age may be 
detained and given such training and instruction as will conduce to their reforma- 
tion and the prevention of crime ”. 

It will be seen from this summary that, while the statutory framework remains 
substantially unchanged, the whole emphasis is now on the training aspect of 
borstal. 

The Acts empower the Secretary of State to make rules for the regulation and 
management of inter alia borstal institutions, and for the classification, treatment, 
employment, discipline and control of persons required to be detained therein. 
The rules currently in force are the Borstal (Scotland) Rules, 1950. 

Purposes and Methods 

1. Rule 4 of the Borstal (Scotland) Rules, 1950, provides as follows ; 

“ (1) The objects of training shall be to bring to bear influences which 
may establish in an inmate the will to lead a good and useful life and to 
abstain from crime and to fit him to do so by the fullest possible develop- 
ment of his character, ability and sense of personal responsibility.” 

‘ ‘ (2) Methods of training may vary as between one institution and another 
according to the needs of the different types of inmate allocated to each. 
This statement of the objects and broad methods of borstal training, which we 
accept, clearly indicates that it has two main aspects, the first being the good 
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influences to be brought to bear and the second being the content of the training 
We consider each of these to be of vital importance. 

Good Influences 

8. The first and continuing influences on an inmate are those of the staff, at 
all levels, and the Chaplains and Visiting Clergymen. 

9. At the present time the borstal discipline officer is normally selected from 
applicants for employment in the Prison and Borstal Service who are considered 
suitable for work with borstal boys. Previous experience in working with young 
people or in other social work is a recommendation. Principal officers in borstal 
institutions are almost invariably promoted from officers serving in such institu- 
tions. Housemasters, who have the rank of Assistant Governor, are appointed 
on the recommendation of a promotion board consisting of senior Governors 
and a representative of the Scottish Home and Health Department. No House- 
master has been appointed from outside the service since 1955. 

Appointments are now made, on the recommendation of the promotion board, 
from serving officers in both branches of the combined Prison and Borstal 
Service who have successfully completed a six months’ residential staff course at 
the Prison Commission’s Imperial Training College, Wakefield, Yorkshire. 

Matrons are appointed from women prison officers who are considered suitable 
for work in borstal. They rank as Principal officers. 

10. Chaplains and Visiting Clergymen are appointed on a part-time basis by 
the Scottish Home and Health Department. In the first instance each appoint- 
ment is made on the recommendation of the appropriate church authority. 
After consultation with the Home Board of the Church of Scotland the Scottish 
Home and Health Department have decided that appointments of Church of 
Scotland Chaplains in penal institutions in Scotland should be held fora period of 
five years, subject to annual review, and should not normally be extended beyond 
a maximum period of ten years. There will be a special review, in consulta- 
tion with the Home Board, at the end of the fourth year, when a decision will be 
reached as to whether the appointment should be terminated after five years or 
continued for a further period of not more than five years, again subject to annual 
review. 

The clergyman appointed as Chaplain or Visiting Clergyman is often the local 
incumbent, and in practice he has hitherto held his appointment as long as he 
remained in his charge. He receives no preliminary training for work among 
borstal inmates. 

Content of Training 

11. The main element in borstal training programmes is still, as it has been 
since these institutions were first estabhshed, the attempt to inculcate in the 
inmate a habit of regular work by employing him on tasks which are at present 
mainly of a dull and repetitive nature. He is required to work an eight hour day 
either in one of the institution workshops or with a farm, garden or other work 
party. In the evenings there are classes in such subjects as carpentry, metalwork, 
first-aid, basic school subjects, etc., but none of these is related to the work on 
which he is engaged by day. All inmates attend classes on at least two evenings 
a week during the winter session ; those not attending on any one evening are given 
indoor recreation or physical training. A start has been made in one institution 
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to give vocational training — i.e. work accompanied by theoretical instruction — in 
two trades. Attached at Appendix B is the time-table of the training houses at the 
main institution at Polmont. 



Classification for Training 

12. Rule 6(1) of the Borstal (Scotland) Rules provides : 

“ With a view to facilitating the training of inmates and to minimising 
the danger of contamination, inmates shall be classified, having regard to 
their character, ability, previous history and other relevant circumstances in 
accordance with such instructions as the Secretary of State may give 
As soon as possible after a male offender is sentenced to borstal training he is 
transferred to Douglas House — the house reserved for recruits in the main 
institution at Polmont — where he is detained for two months for the purpose of 
classification. He is then allocated to one of the training houses or institutions by 
an Allocation Board (which normally consists of the Governor, a member of the 
psychiatric unit, the Education Officer, and the Housemaster of Douglas House) 
after considering the recommendation of a House Board consisting of all the 
members of Douglas House staff. 

13. The following is a list of the training houses at Polmont (a semi-secure 
borstal) and the other training institutions, showing the present population and 
types of inmate in each. 

Population 
as at 1st May, 

1962. 

(1) Rothesay House 85 



(2) Wallace House 69 



(3) Bruce House 61 



(4) CORNTON Vale 44 

Institution (an 
open borstal) 

(5) Castle Huntly 50 

Institution (an 
open borstal) 

(6) Dumfries Institution 48 

(a maximum security 
borstal) 

8 



Types of Inmates. 

Inmates with no pronounced beha- 
viour or personality problems who 
are suitable for dormitory accom- 
modation. 

Potential bullies and the more sophis- 
ticated who require fairly continuous 
supervision and are not considered 
suitable for dormitory accommoda- 
tion. 

Inmates who are emotionally dis- 
turbed, immature or backward, and 
are not considered suitable for 
dormitory accommodation. 

Inmates who give promise of a good 
response to training and can be 
trusted not to abscond. 

Inmates who are physically or men- 
tally handicapped and those who 
require more individual treatment. 

“ Second borstals ”, and “ Wallace 
House types ” who require maxi- 
mum security. 
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Population 
as at 1st May 

1962. Types of Inmates. 

(7) Gkeenock Institution 29 All females sentenced to borstal 
(for girls) training. The institution is housed 

in part of Greenock Prison and is 
therefore closed, but for some months 
towards the end of their training 
inmates go to work in the Officers’ 
Hostel outside the walls. The girls 
are accommodated in single rooms. 

Period of Training 

14. In each training house at Polmont a House Board (consisting of the 
Housemaster, Matron and house staff) meet once a month to consider each 
inmate under their charge from the point of view of response to training, effort 
at work, and general behaviour. If the board considers an inmate ready for 
release it makes a recommendation to that effect to an Institution Board (con- 
sisting of the Governor, Deputy Governor, the three training Housemasters, and 
the Chief Officer) which may reject it or pass it on to the Visiting Committee, 
with which Committee lies the final decision as to date of release. At the smaller 
institutions there is only one board, which approximates to a House Board at 
Polmont, but also fulfils the functions of an Institution Board. In considering 
recommendations for release the Institution Board in addition to considering the 
merits of the individual cases has regard to the average period of training and 
endeavours to maintain uniformity. At the present time the average period served 
from the date of sentence until liberation is between thirteen and fourteen months. 
The actual periods served by inmates discharged during 1961 in Scotland ranged 
from ten months to twenty-three months. At the Greenock institution for girls 
the average period is about eighteen months. 

Results 

15. The statistical evidence shows that sixty per cent, of the inmates discharged 
in 1957 were reconvicted at least once within the following three years, and we 
are told that the percentage of reconvictions among those discharged in 1958 is 
at least as high. This high proportion of borstal inmates who offend again may 
be due to a variety of causes, and it would therefore be unfair to attribute it 
entirely to present borstal methods. We observe, however, that training methods 
and programmes have not changed substantially over the years. In a rapidly 
changing world the borstal regime has remained almost static. 



///. The New Approach 

16. In our opinion there is an urgent need to re-assess programmesand methods 
of training in order that borstal may more effectively meet the challenge of the 
social and economic changes which have taken place in recent years. Borstal does 
not exist in a vacuum, and unless the system is adapted to the conditions which 
prevail outside it cannot adequately prepare inmates for freedom. These 
conditions demand a more concentrated and co-ordinated approach both in the 
exercise of the necessary good influences and in the content of the training (which 
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may be otherwise largely dissipated). In present conditions, for example, the 
improvement of the inmate’s wage-earning capacity, on which so much emphasis 
is laid in the existing system, can hardly be enough in itself to induce him not to 
offend again, and the emphasis should therefore be rather on the improvement 
of his self-respect, sense of social responsibility, and his moral qualities generally. 
Each item in the time-table should be designed and directed to this end. 

17. It is obvious that the success or otherwise of borstal training, as of any 
kind of training, must largely depend on the content of the curriculum and the 
system of instruction employed. The peculiar difficulty with borstal training is 
that it must be directed primarily not to the acquisition of knowledge or skill 
in any particular field but to the development of the moral qualities necessary 
for a law-abiding life in a free society. In practical terms the problem may be 
posed thus : What subjects and activities should be included in the curriculum, 
and how should they be arranged and directed, so as to educe the best that is in 
each inmate and at the same time strengthen his character ? Fundamentally the 
problem is an educational one, in the broadest sense of that expression, and the 
answer to it must therefore depend on educational principles. We assume that all 
borstal inmates are in some degree educable, and as we have heard that this is 
not always so at present we would emphasise that we consider it absolutely vital 
that no offender who is incapable of responding to the training should be sentenced 
to it, for not only will the time spent by the staff in dealing with him be wasted but 
he will impede and disrupt the training of others. A full and careful investigation, 
including medical examination, at the remand stage, and an articulate report to 
the court on the results of the investigation, would at least minimise the risk 
of an untrainable offender being sentenced to borstal training. It may not 
always be possible to carry out such an investigation under the present remand 
arrangements but we hope that the remand centre, which we understand will 
shortly be available, will meet this need. In any event the provision of such remand 
centres, efficiently staffed, is imperative. 



IV. Strengthening the Good Influences 

The Governor 

18. The key figure, exerting directly and indirectly through his staff the maxi- 
mum influence, must be the Governor of the institution, and therefore the selec- 
tion of the right kind of Governor is of paramount importance. We have been 
informed that it is the view of the Prison and Borstal Officers’ Association that 
the Governor grades should be open only to those who, from a fairly early age, 
have made the Prison and Borstal Service their career. We cannot accept this. 
A person from outside the service could bring a different kind of social experience 
and outlook into borstal which might be invaluable. Senior staff vrith a profes- 
sional training may see things too often from the same angle and this is not always 
a good thing in a field where the personal approach is so important. Moreover 
if appointment to the Governor grades were restricted to serving officers the 
quality in the Governor grades would tend to vary with the quality in the basic 
grades. It may be, as the Wynn-Parry Committee on Remuneration and Condi- 
tions of Service of Certain Grades in the Prison Service suggested in its Report 
(1958), that “ as the quality of intake into the basic grades improves, the need 
for open competition will, in time, grow less ”. For the present at least, in agree- 
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ment with the recommendation of that Committee, we think that there should 
be open competition for the Governor grades. We therefore recommend that 
Governor and Housemaster posts should be advertised for open competition. 

Borstal Officers 

19. The work of the borstal officer finds no parallel in outside employment. 
He is expected to supervise, instruct, stimulate, and change the moral outlook of 
the young men under his charge. Some preparation for this exacting work is 
clearly necessary. We therefore recommend that no borstal officer should be 
appointed, whether from within or without the Service, until he has undergone a 
course of instruction in his duties, and we further recommend that he should be 
required to undergo periodically a residential refresher course designed to keep 
him abreast of the latest ideas in the training of young people and to give him an 
opportunity of raising his problems and difficulties in conditions favourable to 
constructive discussion. 

The Matron 

20. We are convinced that the Matron can exercise a very valuable and special 
influence in a borstal institution for males. She is regarded as the “ house- 
mother ” and it is often to her, rather than to a male officer, that an inmate will 
go for advice or to unburden himself of some personal difficulty. The inculcation 
of good manners, at table and elsewhere, has come to be regarded as peculiarly 
her province. By meeting parents and friends on visiting days she can sometimes 
help to solve an inmate ’s domestic problems. 

In view of the wide range of the Matron’s duties and the influences which she 
can exercise on the inmates it is apparent that special qualities of temperament, 
character, and experience are required. It is hardly likely that it will always be 
possible to find a woman prison officer with the requisite quahties, and we 
therefore think the field of choice should not be restricted to such officers but should 
be as wide as possible. We therefore recommend that a vacancy for the post of 
Matron in a house or institution should always be advertised for open competi- 
tion. 

The Religious Influence 

21. The religious influence in borstal must make itself felt in every aspect of 
the training so as to impress on the inmates the relevance of religion to daily 
living. At all times members of the staff should show by word and example that 
the Christian religion is not simply a matter for church or bible class but is a 
faith to live by in the home, in the workshops, on the playing fields and in the 
city streets. We wish to emphasise, however, since the borstal population includes 
inmates of differing faiths and creeds, that there must be no proselytising and no 
disparagement of any rehgious faith. 

22. The impact of the Chaplain, both on the staff and on the inmates, is clearly 
of vital importance. (We apply the title “Chaplain ” to clergymen of all 
denominations attached to borstal for we can see no reason for the official 
differentiation between Chaplains and “Visiting Clergymen ” which we recom- 
mend should be discontinued). It is essential therefore that the Chaplain’s 
qualities should be appropriate for the special work involved in such an appoint- 
ment. We believe that the present practice of appointing a Chaplain on the 
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recommendation of the appropriate Church Authority is sound, for the Church 
Authority, from its vast experience, knows both the task and the kind of man 
required to discharge it. But the practice of recommending automatically for 
appointment the clergyman in charge of the nearest or local church seems to 
us to be wrong in principle since it may result in the appointment of an entirely 
unsuitable man. We therefore recommend that on a vacancy arising the appro- 
priate Church Authority should be invited to submit the name of a suitable 
clergyman selected from those resident within a reasonable distance of the 
institution, or one specially seconded for the duties. 

We understand that it is common for Chaplains who have curates or assistants 
in their parishes to delegate their borstal duties to one, and sometimes more than 
one, of their assistants. We deprecate this practice and we recommend that steps 
should be taken in co-operation with the Church Authorities, to prevent it 
continuing. The institution should always have a prior claim on an agreed 
proportion of the Chaplain’s time. On the other hand a young assistant minister 
or curate might gain valuable experience by accompanying the Chaplain and we 
would have no objection to this. 

23. Since a Chaplain when appointed will not normally have had any ex- 
perience of or training for work in borstal we recommend that his appointment 
should be on a probationary basis for such period as may be deemed necessary 
to confirm his suitability for the task and his wilhngness to proceed with it. 
During this period he should serve under the guidance and supervision either of 
the retiring Chaplain or of a Chaplain of the same denomination in another 
institution. At the end of the period if he so wishes and has been found to be 
suitable his appointment should be confirmed ; otherwise he should be recalled. 
We think, however, that all Chaplain appointments should be subject to periodic 
review, possibily every five years. 

24. The religious influence would be much strengthened by the provision of a 
Chapel to be used exclusively for religious services. None exists at present. We 
therefore recommend that in the large institutions a Chapel should be provided, 
with vestry and Chaplain’s room, for each of the two main denominations, and 
that in the smaller institutions where it would be impracticable to have two 
Chapels one should be provided for the use of both Chaplains. 

25. It has been suggested to us that the Chaplains in each institution should 
endeavour to agree on a common programme of sermons so that inmates of all 
denominations will hear discussions on much the same themes. We are impressed 
by this suggestion and we think it is one which the Chaplains will welcome and do 
their utmost to carry out. We therefore recommend that they be invited to 
implement this suggestion. It has further been suggested to us that co-operation 
between all Chaplains and the co-ordination of their work in borstal would be 
promoted by the holding of annual conferences of the borstal Chaplains of each 
denomination, and that consideration should be given to a joint annual conference 
of the Chaplains of all denominations. We think tiiis suggestion is sound, and 
(while it may go rather beyond the terms of our remit) we venture to recommend 
that the Church Authorities concerned should be invited to consider it and if 
they approve that such conferences should be organised annually by the Scottish 
Home and Health Department. 

Removing the Bad Influences — Disciplinary Unit 

26. There is at present no provision in the borstal system for the special 
treatment of inmates who exercise a bad influence by bullying weaker inmates, 
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persistently refusing to co-operate, and exerting generally a subversive influence. 
This kind of conduct may be perfectly obvious to the staff but even if it can be 
brought within the ambit of any of the specified offences against discipline, it may 
be very difficult to prove. For the moral influence of the staff to be productive, 
means must be available to counteract the efforts of inmates who deUberately 
set out to nullify it. Although few, they can be persistently disruptive if not 
checked. 

Progress of inmates prepared to co-operate with the training staff should not 
be jeopardised by one or two under-cover rebels. The number of determined 
recalcitrants in Scottish borstal institutions at any one time is. however, probably 
seldom more than a dozen, and for such a small number the provision of a 
separate disciplinary or correctional centre, on the scale of the Reading institu- 
tion ill England, is not practicable. What is required is a disciplinary unit to 
which persistent non-co-operators could be removed, for a period of up to 
tliree months, during which they would undergo a more regimented training 
involving a good deal of physical effort together with deprivation of recreational 
amenities, e.g., smoking, games, attendance at film shows and concerts, which go 
with the normal training programme. The inmate sent to this unit would normally 
return to the institution from which he came on a recommendation by the 
Governor of the centre. 

It would have to be recognised that the behaviour that brought an inmate 
to the disciplinary unit might be caused by some mental or emotional disturbance 
which did not manifest itself in the training house or institution to the extent 
of being diagnosed. The staff of the unit, while maintaining a firmer standard of 
discipline, would require to be constantly on the look-out for symptoms of 
behaviour which might call for psychiatric treatment. The regime of the unit would 
no doubt entail a good deal less association between inmates than that of the 
training units. We have been told that inmates thrown back on their own company 
in these conditions are often in a frame of mind which allows the officers of the 
unit to ‘ ‘ get through ’ ’ to them for perhaps the first time since they reached 
borstal, and that from this point of view the period in the disciplinary unit has a 
positive training value. 

We therefore recommend the establisliment of a disciplinary unit. It would, 
we think, require to be at Polmont, if only because of the availability of psychiatric 
advice. The functions of such a unit and the various precautions necessary to 
safeguard the welfare of the inmates are well known from experience of the 
correctional centre at Reading, and it is therefore unnecessary for us to deal with 
administrative details. 



V. Training 

Reception 

27. The young person sentenced to borstal training is seldom in a co-operative 
frame of miud when he first arrives at the institution. The fact that he has been 
sent to a training involving detention for fourteen months or more, to be followed 
by a further period of post-release supervision while others whom he knows have 
for similar offences been given probation, or had a fine imposed, or been sent 
to prison for only a month of two, makes him bitter and resentful. It is very 
seldom that a young person comes to borstal with a clear idea why he has been 
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sent there. The first task is to ease him into the routine of the institution and help 
him to adjust him self to the conditions of communal living. 

We do not consider the present programme in Douglas House is the best way 
of dealing with the new recruit. He is at once put into the classroom for something 
like three hours at a stretch ; the physical restriction involved in sitting at a desk 
to say nothing of the mental bewilderment caused by having to take again to 
text books and blackboard, must be an unnecessarily frustrating introduction to 
borstal life. 

The function of the reception unit should be to prepare the inmate to get the 
most out of his subsequent training. During the eight weeks or so which should 
suffice for his preparation the new recruit should be put through a comprehensive 
course of gymnastics and recreation to tone him up physically. Classroom 
instruction in school subjects should not figure at all in the programme. 
Discussion groups and handicrafts might be given during the daytime. What is 
essential in the reception unit is that the inmates should never be idle ; we have 
been told of the harmful effects of too much leisure in a reception unit and the 
consequent retarding of later training. 

28. It is in the reception unit that the inmate should be taught smartness, 
personal hygiene, table manners, and at least outward respect for the staff. We 
have observed that in borstal there is a tendency to avoid anytlfing that is 
suggestive of traditional discipline ; the consequence is not only a lack of 
smartness, a looselimbed deportment, and a manifest absence of any respect for 
authority, but also a carefree, irresponsible attitude which prejudices the released 
inmate in the eyes of prospective employers. We therefore recommend that the 
programme of the reception unit should be altered to conform to the views 
expressed in this and the immediately preceding paragraph and that the tempo 
of training in the unit— but not necessarily the programme— should be roughly 
that of a senior detention centre. We further recommend that the standard of 
smartness and good manners reached in the reception unit should thereafter be 
maintained throughout the whole of the inmate’s subsequent training. We should 
like to see introduced at this stage features of training designed to inspire self- 
respect through orderliness and attention to personal hygiene and appearance. 
An innovation which we recommend for all institutions is the provision of 
normal chdlian clothing as their own property — jackets, trousers and shoes — ^into 
which inmates would change for the evening meal and wear during appropriate 
evening activities. 

29. The staff of the reception unit should be specially selected and each basic 
ofiicer appointed to it should serve a probationary period under the supervision 
of an officer experienced in borstal reception work and skilled in up-to-date 
methods. The staff should be capable of making comprehensive reports to the 
board which will decide towards the end of the reception period on the training 
most suitable for each inmate. The decision should be made in full knowledge of 
the inmate ’s career and home background. When the remand centre is available, 
however, the reception unit will become less necessary than it is at present for 
allocation purposes and its main function will be the preparation of inmates for 
training. It should be part of the task of the reception unit to collect all relevant 
information about each inmate, including copies of the reports furnished to the 
court at the time of sentence. We assume that it will be one of the functions of 
the remand centre to obtain and pass on all relevant information with their 
recommendations. To ensure adequate information about the inmate’s home 
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conditions there should be included in the staff of the unit a social worker who 
would visit his home while he is in the reception unit. She ought to explain to his 
parents the purposes of borstal training and endeavour to persuade them to give 
early and continual encouragement to their son to make the most of his time in 
borstal. The reception unit record would pass with the inmate to his training 
house or institution, and by the time he comes to be considered for release a 
clear profile of his character and capacities will be available. 

Classification 

30. Jn our view it is the basic principle of effective classification that the subjects 
and activities included in any curriculum must be stated to the capacities of the 
inmates. 

31. Since it is generally desirable that an institution should follow one 
programme and not several, the application of the principle formulated in the 
preceding paragraph involves the allocation of recruits on the basis of ability 
and educational attainment. To this there is one exception ; those recruits who 
are seriously disturbed, mentally or emotionally, demand special treatment, 
whatever the level of their ability or attainments may be, and should therefore 
be sent to a separate institution until their disturbance is removed. 

32. To implement the principle set out in paragraph 30, the classification of 
inmates should be primarily as follows : — 

(a) the mentally and emotionally disturbed (in a separate institution as 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph) ; 

(i) inmates of very low intelligence ; 

(c) inmates who are backward owing to maladjustments resulting from 
educational difficulties, social conditions, truancy, iU-health or the like ; 
{d) inmates who are backward because of indifference ; 

(e) inmates of good ability which is either misdirected or undeveloped. 

We do not, of course, exclude sub-grouping, which may be necessary, for 
example, in order to house potential absconders securely, or to separate the more 
criminal from those who are less so, but such sub-grouping should not affect the 
syllabus or the training methods. 

Training Content and Methods 

33. The youth who is mentally dull or educationally backward is particularly 
susceptible to the risks and temptations of modem life and it is therefore not 
surprising to find that a high proportion of borstal inmates fall into these 
categories. We think it follows that for such inmates the programme should aim 
at overcoming these disabilities. We recommend generally that programmes 
should be framed to suit the needs of the groups detailed in paragraph 32 as 
follows : 

(a) As emphasised above it is essential that inmates in the first group be 
housed in a separate institution. In this group will be found inmates of 
a wide range of intelligence, and it follows that a high degree of individual 
attention should be given by an expert staff. Work or exercise in the open 
air should be a main feature of their routine, and occupational therapy 
should be available. The aim should be eventual re-allocation to normal 
borstal training. 
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(b) For inmates in the second group the classroom should be the central 
feature of the programme, at least in the initial stages, but the instruction 
must be in the hands of teachers who are skilled and experienced in the 
necessary techniques. The inmates must also be given work of a practical 
nature suited to their abilities. 

(c) For those in the third group, if not so seriously maladjusted or disturbed 
as to require special treatment in the institution for the first group, the 
programme should aim at the improvement of basic educational skills 
in association with practical work. Again the instruction should be in the 
hands of qualified teachers. 

(d) The fourth group, because of their shiftlessness, are particularly in need 
of the kind of discipline which requires the completion of set tasks and 
while the programme should be broadly similar to that for the third 
group it should aim at a higher standard of achievement. 

(e) The fifth group require a programme which will stretch their intellectual 
ability so that their intelligence will not enable them to slide through 
borstal more easily and with less real benefit than their less able associates. 
Such inmates should be required to reach, by stages of graded difficulty, 
as high a standard as possible in one or more technical subjects. In this 
connection advantage might, where possible, be taken of the further 
education courses available and the inmates should be encouraged to 
take external examinations. 

34. We would emphasise that in all institutions classroom instruction in basic 
educational subjects should always be conducted by qualified teachers. Similarly 
theoretical instruction associated with vocational training and other practical 
work should always be in the hands of trade instructors with high qualifications 
in their respective trades and an aptitude for teaching. Borstal training, more 
perhaps than any other kind of training, cannot afford to ignore modern educa- 
tional tecliniques and experience. The use of such aids to instruction as film, 
film strips, closed circuit television and group methods of teaching can be of 
great value but it is necessary that they should be conducted by persons exper- 
ienced in their use. 

Development of Skills 

35. We attach great importance to the improvement and development of skills, 
whether manual or intellectual or recreational, since this should enhance self 
respect, enlarge understanding and increase the ability to lead a purposeful life. 
We have been favourably impressed by the vocational training which is carried 
on at Polmont and we recommend that this should be retained in the curriculum 
but extended to a greater variety of trades. In such training there is an admirable 
balance of theoretical and practical instruction and not the least of its benefits is 
that it fosters what has been called “the discipline of interest “. We do not 
think that this can be claimed for the type of work which is not associated with 
any theoretical instruction and only requires the performance of repetitive tasks. 
The only training element in this, so far as we can see, is that it demands applica- 
tion to a task until it is completed. Wliile this has a beneficial effect on the work 
habit of the inmate, the opportunity of giving detailed instruction of a technical 
process has been omitted. We would therefore prefer to see in the workshops 
and in working groups the same balance of theoretical and practical training as is 
required in vocational training. No doubt the result would be that production 
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in the workshops would be reduced but in our opinion this is an entirely irrelevant 
consideration. 



Physical Training 

36. We regard physical training as an essential part of the programme for all 
inmates, not merely because it improves physical fitness and the ability to 
co-ordinate mind and body, but also, and more importantly, because it affords 
an opportunity to require each inmate to make an effort to improve his existing 
standards. Every inmate should have a period of at least forty minutes of physical 
training each day, either in the gymnasium or elsewhere, unless he is medically 
excused. Physical training should include swimming because it is a useful 
accomplishment and would add interest and variety to the programme. No 
swimming facilities are as yet available at any of the institutions. We recommend 
that a swimming pool capable of being used throughout the year should be made 
available at Polmont and that at the smaller institutions pools should be provided 
for summei use. Much of the work cozinected with the construction of these 
pools could be done by the inmates themselves under the direction of the trade 
instructors. 

37. Improved physical fitness will lead naturally to an increased interest in 
games and atlrletic activities and to a desire to obtain a place in a team which 
can represent the institution against outside teams. We think this should be 
encouraged. Games are, or could be, an important part of the training in borstal 
for they afford an opportunity not only of developing a skill and a wholesome 
interest, but also of learning the basic principles of fair play, consideration for 
others and the ability to accept defeat. The ambition to obtain a place in a team 
capable of competing with one from outside the institution would stimulate 
interest and the contact with normal life would have a special value. The most 
important thing is that all inmates should be excouraged and indeed required 
to take part in competitive team games of one sort or another and that their 
individual performance and behaviour on the playing field should be closely 
watched, and where necessary corrected. 

38. The selection of games and sports will depend on practical considerations, 
such as the size of the institution and the available ground, but there should be as 
wide a range as possible. We find one sport indulged in at present which, in our 
opinion, is out of place in borstal. This is boxing. The victor achieves a status 
among his fellows, often by sheer brute strength, wlrich he may not deserve. 

39. The outstanding success of the Duke of Edinburgh Award Scheme and of 
the Outward Bound Schools seems to us to suggest a desirable development in 
the methods of borstal training. The basic principle behind these ventures is 
that character can be trained and developed by activities wliich demand the 
improvement of personal standards of achievement rather than the beating of an 
opponent. We accept this principle as valid and we think it has a particular 
relevance to all aspects of borstal training, and not only to physical activities. 
The demand for constant improvement from each inmate on his existing 
standards in every item on the syllabus will require an effort wliich we would not 
expect all borstal inmates to welcome but the knowledge that, if they do not, 
their progress to release will thereby be delayed, will form a powerful inducement 
to accept it. 
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40. The treks in the Cairngorms which in recent years have formed part of the 
Polmont summer programme for a limited number of inmates have been found 
to have much more than a holiday value. They bring inmates, whose horizons 
have almost invariably been limited to the city streets, up against the forces of 
nature and they promote a closer understanding between the inmates and their 
accompanying officers. We therefore recommend that this kind of activity should 
be greatly developed and that week-end expeditions from an established base, 
which we recommend should be acquired for the purpose, should be a regular 
feature of the borstal programme from a reasonably early stage of the training. 

Social Education 

41. Social education should clearly form a part of the programme. This 
involves the responsibility of the individual to himself, his family and the 
community in general. The harmful effects of all forms of over-indulgence should 
be brouglit home to them by systematic instruction, if necessary by outside 
experts. No system of social education can neglect the importance of fostering a 
sense of compassion and of social obligation. In this connection opportunity 
should be found to enlighten borstal inmates — by films, talks and whenever 
possible by practical participation — on such matters as the lifeboat, mountain 
rescue and fire services. Where practicable, they should be encouraged to give 
voluntary assistance to the aged and to the disabled in the vicinity of the 
institution by undertaking domestic and gardening chores in their free time. 

Recreation Activities 

42. Evening activities in aU institutions could be used to a greater extent than 
at present to enable the Housemaster, or, in the small institutions, the Governor, 
to get to know the inmates either through individual talks or in group discussions 
of wliich he should be in charge. There must be an opportunity every evening 
for recreation and reflection but this should not occupy more time than it does 
at present and the remainder of the evening should be devoted to planned 
activities forming a purposeful part of the general programme. Inmates should 
be allowed a field of choice in cultural activities such as art, music and play- 
reading and also in leisure-time crafts, but the field should be Umited, otherwise 
these activities can have little training value. Local authority education cominit- 
tees would no doubt be prepared to assist in providing skilled staff to direct such 
activities. 

Library 

43. The library could be an invaluable adjunct to the training. We do not 
think it is so at present. All books should be carefully selected and should 
include, together with suitable books of fiction and travel, works of reference 
and text books on the subjects which form part of the syllabus. We also recom- 
mend that there should be systematic training in the use of the library. 

Girls' Borstal 

44. So far as practicable our recommendations apply also to the training 
of borstal girls. While we appreciate that in view of the very small number under 
training it may not be possible to form the class groups proposed for the boys we 
emphasise that the same principles of training should be applied. From evidence 
we have received it appears that in the case of girls the individual approach of the 
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staff, both in the classroom and during recreational periods, is even more essential. 
We therefore recommend that a sufficient number of suitable staff should be 
employed to provide such attention. We also think it essential that, as soon as 
circumstances permit, the girls’ borstal should be moved away from Greenock 
Prison to a separate establishment, preferably in the country. The practical work 
will concentrate as at present on domestic subjects, motherhood and home 
making, but, again, it should be balanced by theoretical instruction of a high 
quality and there should be the same effort made to improve standards. 

Director of Education 

45. The principles we have ventured to suggest do not call for any major 
alterations to the syllabus but they do call for a more co-ordinated approach and 
a more concentrated endeavour to find “the treasure which lies in the heart of 
every man Although we have made certain recommendations with regard to 
the content of the curriculum we do not propose to lay down fixed time-tables 
for it seems to us that this should be left to the Governors. The extension of the 
educational aspect of borstal training makes essential, in our view, the appointment 
of a Director of Education to the Prison and Borstal Service, whose function 
would be to plan and supervise the educational service in all custodial institutions. 



VI. Preparation for Freedom 

46. The value in borstal training of a release centre from which inmates 
would be liberated on completion of a pre-release course is a matter to which 
we have given very careful thought. We have been impressed by the need to ease 
the transition from institutional life to ordinary living in society. We have 
been told of the anxieties of a number of inmates about living in freedom once 
again as the time for leaving the institution draws near. It is said to be the result 
of doubt about the immediate future, about their reception at home and by their 
former acquaintances, and about a job. Sometimes it may arise from a sense of 
conflict between the standard of behaviour to which they have conformed, often 
not unwillingly, while in the institution and the standard in the milieu to which 
they must return. 

47. If for some weeks before release, an inmate is troubled about his future 
the unsettled state of his mind may well undo the work of months of training. 
Instead of going out a little more confident of himself and of his ability to keep out 
of further trouble he may leave the institution confused and uncertain. In the 
closing stages of his detention the good effect of his earlier training should be 
consolidated. An inmate should go out on release with a greater confidence in 
his ability to make the right decisions ; and determined in his efforts to co- 
operate with the after-care officer responsible for his supervision. 

48. We consider there is a case for the establisliment of a separate release 
centre. The inmate must eventually break with the routine and security of his 
training house and the transition to freedom and independence might well be 
eased by a few weeks in the more relaxed, but not necessarily less invigorating, 
conditions of a release centre. Tliis is a period of testing when inmates should be 
encouraged to make decisions on their own. We do not, however, go so far as to 
suggest that every inmate must pass through the release centre. The decision as to 
which inmates should finish their borstal training by a period of four weeks or so 
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in a release centre must be left to the Governor and his senior staff. An inmate 
should go to the release centre only when it has been decided that he should be 
liberated in about a month’s time. Since it would be difficult to provide the 
correct environment at Polmont, we consider that the release centre should be 
a separate institution. 

49. For inmates who are considered not to need a pre-release course in a 
separate centre, arrangements should be made for advice to be given to them 
before release by an officer on the staff of the institution who has had training in 
pre-release counselling. 

50. The programme of the release centre should be directed to preparing the 
inmate for his return to life in the free community by talks and group discussion 
on such subjects as the following : 

The demands offreedoom — relations with family, neighbours, fellow-workers 
and employers. 

The difficulties of the initial period — housing, lodgings, relations with 
landlord. 

Finding work — the Employment Exchange, sources of State and Voluntary 
Aid. 

The family budget — how to plan it — uses and pitfalls of hire-purchase. 

The home — wife, children. 

The use of leisure — hobbies, holidays, opportunities for further education. 

Fitness for living — physical, mental, spiritual. 

After care — arrangements for supervision, etc. 

The speakers on these different subjects would have to be carefully selected, 
where necessary from outside sources. The talks could be usefully supplemented 
by questions and discussions. How long a useful course of this kind would take is 
a matter to be decided after some experience of it has been gained but we think 
the maximum period would be three to four weeks. Talks and discussions would, 
of course, have to be supplemented by physical training and exercise and by 
some kind of practical work. Visits might be arranged, where practicable, to 
prospective employers and to guardians. 



VII. Training Units 

51. It is not easy to forecast the future borstal population in Scotland. The 
probable introduction of a special type of prison for young offenders and the 
provision of additional detention centres might be expected to reduce somewhat 
the number sentenced to borstal training. But any such reduction may be offset 
if the volume of delinquency in the borstal age-group continues to rise — and in 
view of the greater number of young persons who were born during the period 
of the high birth-rate immediately after the 1939/45 war and are now reaching 
borstal age w-e think it will inevitably do so. Another factor which we think 
relevant is the increasing strength of the police forces as this should result in a higher 
proportion of offenders being brought to justice. Taking all these factors into 
account we do not think that there is likely to be any fall in the borstal population 
in the foreseeable future. On the other hand neither do we anticipate any dramatic 
rise. 
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52. If the number of inmates in any one unit is too large it is difficult for 
the staff to give them the individual attention wliich is necessary, in greater 
or lesser degree, from reception to release. Every member of the staff of 
any house or training institution should know each inmate of the house or 
institution thoroughly and we do not think this is possible where the numbers 
greatly exceed fifty. This was the maximum number recommended by our 
predecessors, the Scottish Advisory Council on the Treatment and Rehabilitation 
of Offenders, in their report published in 1947, and we venture to repeat the 
recommendation. We also strongly recommend that dormitories should be 
abolished in all institutions and that inmates should be accommodated in single 
rooms. 

53. It follows from what we have said above in paragraphs 33 to 42 that each 
unit should in our view have its own programme and daily time-table. We also 
think that the housing of each training unit in a building of its own quite apart 
from the others is much to be preferred to the housing of several units in one 
building as is the present arrangement at Polmont. The small separate institution 
can have a healthy corporate life of its own to an extent which is not possible 
for the houses at Polmont, and it also makes it easier to prevent inmates having 
undesirable contacts with inmates of other units. The mingling of inmates from 
different units should be hmited to inter-unit games and other occasions when 
they can be strictly supervised and controlled so that subversive influences may 
be contained and harmful associations suppressed. We therefore recommend that 
each training unit should be separately housed. We recognise, however, that 
it will not be practicable for some considerable time to abandon Polmont 
altogether as a training estabhshment and we have therefore given some thought 
to the question how far this is acceptable in the meanwhile. On the basis of the 
figures which we have recently been given of the number of inmates in each of the 
five recommended groups it appears that those in the fourth and fifth groups 
could be accommodated in the three training houses at Polmont without unduly 
exceeding the maximum population of each house recommended in paragraph 
52 above. The occasional association of these two groups would be less likely 
to be harmful than the association of the other groups. We therefore recommend 
that as an interim measure the fourth and fifth groups be accommodated at 
Polmont. We are, however, not prepared to compromise further than this on our 
recommendations. 

54. We have also given some thought to the use of the Cornton Vale Institution 
in future for it appears that the record of its inmates after release is now little 
better than that of the inmates of other institutions, and this indicates that the 
programme at this institution has no longer any special value. Indeed, since the 
programme involves the removal of the inmates for the greater part of each 
working day from the aegis of the institution and the influence of the staff, it is 
likely to impede training. Outside employment might, however, form a useful 
part of the programme of the release unit, and since employers in the Cornton 
Vale area are accustomed to the employment of borstal boys and might therefore 
be more willing than employers in other areas to give temporary employment 
to inmates at the release stage we recommend that Cornton Vale institution 
should be used in future as a release unit. To mark the introduction of a new 
phase in borstal training we recommend that the present nomenclature of the 
houses at Polmont be changed. 
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VIII. Period of Training 

55. An offender is sent to borstal because, after careful investigation, it 
is thought that his reformation calls for long-term institutional training, and 
since the length of time necessary to train him cannot be pre-determined the 
period which he will serve short of the statutory maximum must depend entirely 
on his record of progress. It has been suggested to us that the indeterminacy of 
the sentence tends to make the inmate hostile and unco-operative. We anticipate, 
however, that any such reaction will be successfully overcome by the system of 
training which we have recommended and by the knowledge, which should be 
continually impressed on each inmate, that he must earn release if he is to be 
liberated within the maximum period. We are advised that only in an exceptional 
case will effective training take less than a year from the date of allocation. We 
therefore recommend that an inmate should normally enter the release zone 
when he has served a year from the date of his allocation to a training unit, that 
he should then be assessed with a view to release on the basis of his record of 
progress, and that if he is not considered ready for release his position should be 
reviewed thereafter at three-monthly intervals since it would be difficult and 
might prejudice his training to make a reassessment after any shorter period. 

56. Assessment by an external body for this purpose has obvious advantages 
for it should be in a better position than an Institution Board to take a balanced 
view of the inmate’s record and is less likely to be influenced by extraneous 
considerations such as the average period served in the institution. We therefore 
recommend that the duty of assessing inmates for release, once they have reached 
the release zone, should be placed entirely on the Visiting Committees which 
should, if necessary, be enlarged for the purpose. 



IX. Detention Centre Programmes and Methods 

57. The provision of detention centres, where persons not less than fourteen 
but under twenty-one years of age may be ordered to be detained for a period 
not exceeding three months, was authorised by the Criminal Justice (Scotland) 
Act, 1949, but only one detention centre is so far available in Scotland (the South 
Inch Centre at Perth for boys between the ages of seventeen and twenty-one) 
and it has been in operation only since June, 1960. 

58. Detention centres are intended to provide a suitable method of dealing with 
young offenders for whom a long term of institutional training is not considered 
necessary but who require a short period under rather sharp discipline. The 
routine is intensive and energetic, as the time-table at Appendix C shows. As 
the centre at South Inch has been in operation for such a short time it has not 
been possible for us to estimate its long-term results. In England where several 
detention centres have been in operation for a much longer period it has been 
estimated that more than sixty per cent, of the inmates do not offend again after 
release. For the present, therefore, we have no observations to make regarding 
detention centre methods and programmes. 

59. It is, however, of obvious importance that only those offenders should be 
sent to a detention centre who are capable physically and mentally of taking a 
full part in the exacting programme. The existing statutory provisions do not 
require the court, before sentencing an offender to be sent to a detention centre, 
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to obtain a report on this point and although we understand that in practice 
most courts do require such a report we have heard of cases in England where 
persons were sent to detention centres who were quite unfit medically. We there- 
fore recommend that a statutory amendment should be introduced to require the 
court, before ordering an offender to be sent to a detention centre, to obtain and 
consider a medical report as to his fitness for the routine. 



X. Young Prisoners 

60. In view of the probable establishment in the near future of a special 
institution for young prisoners, it is unnecessary for us to comment at length on 
existing methods of dealing with them and, indeed, there are at present no 
special methods or programme for young prisoners. Under the existing arrange- 
ments, it is, most regrettably, not possible to give effect to paragraphs 150 and 151 
of the Prison (Scotland) Rules, 1952, which provide that young prisoners shall 
be kept apart from other classes of prisoners and that special attention shall be 
paid to their moral, mental and physical training. 

So long as the prison population remains at its present level, and so long as 
young prisoners are accommodated in the same institutions as older ones, it will 
remain impracticable to deal with them separately. We deplore this situation and 
are glad to know that it may soon be remedied by the provision of a separate 
institution for young prisoners. 

61. The programme and methods to be employed in the proposed new institu- 
tion win depend on a variety of considerations which cannot yet be clearly 
foreseen. At this stage, therefore, we would recommend that the routine should 
be elastic to meet the needs of different classes of young prisoners, that as much 
individual attention as possible should be given, and that, in accordance with the 
Council’s previous recommendation in its report on custodial sentences, the 
regime should be broadly remedial rather than punitive. We recommend also that 
further study be given, at an early date, to this matter because of the complex 
problems which will arise from the composition of the population of the institu- 
tion. Full case histories and documentation should be compiled to enable research 
to be effectively carried out. 



X7. Summary of Conclusions and Recommendations 

(A) Borstal Training 

1. Our main conclusions, as distinct from our recommendations, may be 
summarised as follows : 

(1) There is an urgent need to re-assess training methods and programmes in 
order that they may meet the challenge of changed social and economic 
conditions. These conditions demand a more concentrated and co-ordinated 
approach, both in the exercise of the necessary good influences and in the 
content of the training. (Paragraph 16). 

(2) The content of the training must be determined by educational principles. 
(Paragraph 17). 

(3) It is vital that no offender who is incapable of responding to the training 
should be sentenced to it. To prevent this happening, it is essential that there 
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should be a full and careful investigation, including medical examination, at 
the remand stage. Such an investigation may not always be possible under the 
present remand arrangements but we hope that the remand centre, which we 
understand will shortly be available, will meet this need. In any event, the 
provision of such remand centres, efficiently staffed, is imperative. (Paragraph 



(4) The religious influence must make itself felt in every aspect of the training so 
as to impress on inmates the relevance of religion to daily living. (Paragraph 21). 

(5) We do not consider that the present programme in Douglas House is the 
best way of dealing with new recruits. The function of the reception unit should 
be to prepare inmates for their subsequent training. (Paragraph 27). 

(6) The basic principle of effective classification is that the subjects and activities 
i^luded in any curnculum must be suited to the capacities of the inmates 
fraragraph 30). 

great importance to the improvement and development of skills 
whether manual, intellectual or recreational, since this should enhance self- 
lif? (Para^a'^h increase the ability to lead a purposeful 

(8) Physical training is an essential part of the programme for all inmates, and 
games are, or could be, an important part of the training for they afford an 
opportunity not only of developing a skill and a wholesome interest, but also 
ot earning the basic principles of fair play, consideration for others, and the 
abihty to accept defeat. (Paragraphs 36-37). 

behind the Duke of Edinburgh Award Scheme and the Outward 
Bound Schools that character can be trained and developed by activities which 
demand the unprovement of personal standards rather than the beating of an 
ff^°h 39) ^ P^rt«=uiar relevance to all aspects of borstal training. (Para- 

^^?PaTa^aph “ir™' time-tables should be left to the Governors. 

(11) The present programme at Cornton Vale Institution has no longer any 
special value and may impede training. (Paragraph 54). 

Of the statutory maximum should 

depend entirely on his individual record of progress. (Paragraph 55). 

2. We make the following recommendations : 

Governors and Staff 

*°t°*’*u suitable Governors and Housemasters, vacancies 
for such posts should be advertised for open competition. (Paragraph 18) 

(2) No borstal officer should be appointed, from within or without the service 
until he has undergone a course of instruction in liis borstal duties. (Paragraph 

(3) All borstal officers should be required to undergo periodically a residential 

SS.lpTagTaS9T “ 

20).'’“^ advertised for open competi- 
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chaplains 

(5) The official differentiation between ‘ ‘ Chaplains’ ’ and ‘ ‘ Visiting Clergymen ’ ’ 
should be discontinued, and the title “ Chaplain ” should be given to any 
clergyman attached to a borstal institution. (Paragraph 22). 

(6) On a vacancy arising for the post of Chaplain, the appropriate Church 
Authonty should be invited to submit the name of a suitable candidate selected 
from the clergymen resident within a reasonable distance of the institution or 
one specially seconded for the duties. (Paragraph 22). 

(7) Steps should be taken in co-operation with the Church Authorities to 
prevent Chaplains delegating their borstal duties to their curates or assistants 
A young assistant minister or curate might gain valuable experience by accom- 
panying the Chaplain. (Paragraph 22). 

(8) A Chaplain s appointment should be on a probationary basis for such period 
as may be deemed necessary to confirm his suitability for the task and his 
willingness to proceed with it. During the probationary period he should serve 
under the guidance and supervision either of the retiring Chaplain or of a 
Chaplain of the same denomination in another institution. (Paragraph 23). 

(9) Chaplain appointments should be subject to periodic review, possibly every 
five years. (Paragraph 23). 

(10) In the^ large institutions a Chapel should be provided, with vestry and 
Chaplain’s room, for each of the two main denominations, and in the smaller 
institutions one Chapel should be provided for the use of both Chaplains 
(Paragraph 24). 

(11) Chaplains at each institution should be invited to arrange a common 
programme of sermons. (Paragraph 25). 

(12) The Scottish Home and Health Department, with the approval of the Church 
Authorities concerned, should organise annual conferences of the Chaplains 
of each of the two main denominations, and also joint annual conferences of 
the Chaplains of all denominations. (Paragraph 25). 

Disciplinary Unit 

(13) A disciplinary unit should be established to which inmates who are found 
to be exercising a subversive influence could be removed for a period of up 
to three months. In tliis unit they would undergo a more regimented training 
and be deprived of recreational amenities. (Paragraph 26). 

Reception Unit 

(14) The reception unit programme should aim at toning up the inmate physically 
and preparing him for his subsequent training. The tempo of the routine should 
be roughly that of a senior detention centre. (Paragraphs 27-28). 

(15) In the reception unit inmates should be taught smartness, personal hygiene, 
table manners, and at least outward respect for the staff. The standards 
achieved in these directions should be maintained throughout the subsequent 
training. (Paragraph 28). 

(16) In all institutions inmates should be provided with normal civilian clothing, 
as their own property, for evening wear. (Paragraph 28). 

(17) The staff of the reception unit should be specially selected and each basic 
officer appointed to it should serve a probationary period under the super- 
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vision of an officer experienced in borstal reception work and skilled in up-to- 
date methods. (Paragraph 29). 

(18) The staff of the reception unit should include a social worker who should 
visit the home of each inmate while he is in the unit to ensure adequate informa- 
tion about his home conditions and to explain to his parents the purpose of 
borstal training and to persuade them to give early and continual encourage- 
ment to their son to make the most of his training. (Paragraph 29). 

( 1 9) The reception unit should collect all relevant information about each inmate, 
and the record should pass with him to his training unit. (Paragraph 29). 

Classification and Allocation 

(20) Recruits who are found to be seriously disturbed mentally or emotionally 
should be sent to a separate institution until their disturbance is removed 
(Paragraph 31). 

(21) Classification for training should be as shown in Paragraph 32. We do not, 
however, exclude sub-grouping, which may be necessary, for example, to house 
irotential absconders more securely, or to separate the more criminal from 
those who are less so, but this should not affect the syllabus or the training 
methods. (Paragraphs 32-34). 

(22) Programmes should be adapted to the needs of the different groups on the 
lines indicated in Paragraph 33. 



Classroom and Theoretical Instruction 

classroom instruction in basic educational subjects 
should be conducted by qualified teachers, and theoretical instruction asso- 
ciated with vocational training should be in the hands of trade instructors 
^aragraph'’4)^'^^*'°°* ™ respective trades and an aptitude for teaching. 

Vocational Training 

(24) Vocational training should be retained in the curriculum but extended to 
a greater vanety of trades. (Paragraph 35). 

Physical Training and Games 

(25) Eve^ inmate should have at least forty minutes of physical training each 

(°Sra^^ph 36) ^ elsewhere, unless he is medically excused. 

f throughout the year should be 

provided at Polmont, and at smaller institutions pools should be provided for 
summer use. (Paragraph 36). ^ 

^^’i-ap “ayf “ competitive team games. (Para- 

(28) Boxing should be discontinued in borstal. (Paragraph 38). 

Expeditions 

ft- ^ of the pro- 

g^a™h 40) ^ cstabhshed base should be acquired for this purpose. (Para- 
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Social Education 

(30) Social education, stressing the responsibility of the individual to himself, 
his family and the community in general, and the harmful effects of all forms 
of over-indulgence, should form part of the programme. If necessary, outside 
experts should be employed for this purpose. Opportunity should be found to 
enlighten inmates on such matters as the life-boat, mountain rescue and fire- 
services. (Paragraph 41). 

Recreational Activities 

(31) Inmates should be allowed a field of choice in evening cultural activities 
such as art, music and play-reading and also in leisure time crafts, but the field 
should be limited otherwise these activities can have little training value. 
(Paragraph 42). 

Libraty 

(32) Books for the library should be carefully selected and should include books 
of reference and text-books on the subjects which form part of the syllabus. 
There should be systematic training in the use of the library. (Paragraph 43). 

Girls' Borstal 

(33) A sufiBcient number of suitable staff should be employed to ensure the 
individual attention which is particularly necessary for borstal girls. As soon as 
circumstances permit, the institution should be removed from Greenock Prison 
and separately housed, preferably in the country. (Paragraph 44). 

Director of Education 

(34) A Director of Education should be appointed to the Prison and Borstal 
Services. His function would be to .plan and supervise the educational service 
in all custodial institutions. (Paragraph 45). 

Release Unit 

(35) A separate release unit to which inmates might, if necessary, be sent for the 
last three or four weeks before release, should be established. The programme 
of the unit should be designed to prepare the inmate for the problems which 
he will encounter on release and to ease his transition from institutional life 
to ordinary living in a free society. (Paragraphs 46-50). 

(36) The release unit should be established at Cornton Vale Institution. (Para- 
graph 54). 

(37) Inmates for whom a pre-release course in a separate unit is thought to be 
unnecessary should receive advice prior to release from an officer on the staff 
of his institution who has had training in pre-release counselling. (Paragraph 
49). 

Training Units 

(38) The number of inmates in any one unit should not exceed fifty. (Paragraph 
52). 

(39) Dormitories should be abolished in all institutions and inmates should be 
accommodated in single rooms. (Paragraph 52). 

(40) Each unit should be separately housed. (Paragraph 53). 
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vision of an officer experienced in borstal reception work and skilled in up-to- 
date methods. (Paragraph 29). 

(18) The staff of the reception unit should include a social worker who should 
visit the home of each inmate while he is in the unit to ensure adequate informa- 
Uon about his home conditions and to explain to Ids parents the purpose of 
borstal training and to persuade them to give early and continual encourage- 
ment to their son to make the most of his training. (Paragraph 29). 

(19) The reception unit should collect all relevant information about each inmate, 
and the record should pass with him to his training unit. (Paragraph 29). 

Classification and Allocation 

(20) Recruits who are found to be seriously disturbed mentally or emotionally 
should be sent to a separate institution until their disturbance is removed 
(Paragraph 31). 

(21) Classification for training should be as shown in Paragraph 32. We do not, 
however, exclude sub-grouping, which may be necessary, for example, to house 
potential absconders more securely, or to separate the more criminal from 
those who are less so, but this should not affect the syllabus or the trainine 
methods. (Paragraphs 32-34). 

(22) Programmes should be adapted to the needs of the different groups on the 
lines indicated in Paragraph 33. 

Classroom and Theoretical Instruction 

classroom instruction in basic educational subjects 
should be conducted by qualified teachers, and theoretical instruction asso- 
ciated with vocational training should be in the hands of trade instructors 
wth high qualifications in their respective trades and an aptitude for teaching 
(Paragraph 34). ® 



Vocational Training 

(24) Vocational training should be retained in the curriculum but extended to 
a greater vanety of trades. (Paragraph 35). 



Physical Training and Games 

(25) Every inmate should have at least forty minutes of physical training each 

day, either m a gymnasium or elsewhere, unless he is medically excused. 
(Paragraph 36). ■' 

(26) A swimming pool capable of being used throughout the year should be 

provided at Polmont, and at smaller institutions pools should be provided for 
summer use. (Paragraph 36). ^ 

^^gra^p™3?r required to take part in competitive team games. (Para- 

(28) Boxing should be discontinued in borstal. (Paragraph 38). 

Expeditions 

(29) Week-end treks and expeditions should be a regular feature of the pro- 
graX4%“ sstabhshed base should be acquired for this purpose. (Para- 
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Social Education 

(30) Social education, stressing the responsibility of the individual to himself, 
his family and the community in general, and the harmful effects of all forms 
of over-indulgence, should form part of the programme. If necessary, outside 
experts should be employed for this purpose. Opportunity should be found to 
enlighten inmates on such matters as the life-boat, mountain rescue and fire- 
services. (Paragraph 41). 

Recreational Activities 

(31) Inmates should be allowed a field of choice in evening cultural activities 
such as art, music and play-reading and also in leisure time crafts, but the field 
should be limited otherwise these activities can have little training value. 
(Paragraph 42). 

Library 

(32) Books for the library should be carefully selected and should include books 
of reference and text-books on the subjects which form part of the syllabus. 
There should be systematic training in the use of the library. (Paragraph 43). 

Girls' Borstal 

(33) A sufficient number of suitable staff should be employed to ensure the 
individual attention which is particularly necessary for borstal girls. As soon as 
circumstances permit, the institution should be removed from Greenock Prison 
and separately housed, preferably in the country. (Paragraph 44). 

Director of Education 

(34) A Director of Education should be appointed to the Prison and Borstal 
Services. His function would be to plan and supervise the educational service 
in all custodial institutions. (Paragraph 45). 

Release Unit 

(35) A separate release unit to which inmates might, if necessary, be sent for the 
last three or four weeks before release, should be established. The programme 
of the unit should be designed to prepare the inmate for the problems which 
he will encounter on release and to ease his transition from institutional life 
to ordinary living in a free society. (Paragraphs 46-50). 

(36) The release unit should be established at Cornton Vale Institution. (Para- 
graph 54). 

(37) Inmates for whom a pre-release course in a separate unit is thought to be 
unnecessary should receive advice prior to release from an officer on the staff 
of his institution who has had training in pre-release counselling. (Paragraph 
49). 

Training Units 

(38) The number of inmates in any one unit should not exceed fifty. (Paragraph 
52). 

(39) Dormitories should be abolished in all institutions and inmates should be 
accommodated in single rooms. (Paragraph 52). 

(40) Each unit should be separately housed. (Paragraph 53). 
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(41) Pending the abolition of Polmont as a training institution, and as a purely 
interim measure, the fourth and fifth groups mentioned in paragraph 32 should 
be accommodated there. (Paragraph 53). 

(42) To mark the introduction of a new phase in borstal training the names of 
the houses at Polmont should be changed. (Paragraph 54). 

Period of Training 

(43) An inmate should normally enter the release zone when he has served a year 
from the date of his allocation to a training unit. He should then be assessed 
for release on the basis of his record of progress, and if he is not ready for 
release the position should be reviewed thereafter at three-monthly intervals 
(Paragraph 55). 

(44) The duty of assessing inmates for release once they have reached the release 
zone should be placed entirely on the Visiting Committees which should if 
necessary, be enlarged for the purpose. (Paragraph 56). 

(B) Detention Centres 

3. We recommend that a statutory amendment should be introduced to require 

the court, before ordering an offender to be sent to a detention centre, to obtain 

and consider a medical report as to his fitness for the routine. (Paragraph 59). 



(C) Young Prisoners 

4. We rnake the following recommendations with regard to the routine of the 

proposed new young persons’ prison : 

(1) The routine should be elastic to meet the needs of different classes of youna 
pnsoners, as much individual attention as possible should be given and in 
accordance with the Council’s previous recommendation in its report on 
Custodial Sentences, the regime should be broadly remedial rather than puni- 
tive. (Paragraph 61). 

(2) Because of the complex questions which will arise at tliis institution, however 
further study should be pven, at an early date, to this matter. Full case 
h^tones and documentation should be compiled to enable research to be 
effectively earned out. (Paragraph 61). 



W. J. Bryden, Chairman 
D. A. P. Barry 
C. S. Hampton 
J. A. Mack 
Alison W. Mackenzie 
A. A. Matheson 
Norman Murchison 
R. Leonard Small 
Martin M. Whittet 



T. M. Martin. Secretary 
IZth July, 1962. 
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APPENDIX A 



Sources of Evidence 

Association of Psychiatric Social Workers (Scottish Branch) 

Duke of Edinburgh’s Award Scheme 

London Police Court Mission 

Outward Bound Schools 

Polmont Borstal Institution Visiting Committee 

Prison Officers’ Association (Scottish Branch) 

Rev. J. D. Broadbent, formerly Chaplain, Prison Commission 

Rev. Alexander Cameron, Chaplain, Polmont Borstal Institution 

Rev. John Cooke, Chaplain, Comton Vale Borstal Institution 

Rev. F. Harris, Senior Roman Catholic Priest, Prison Commission 

Mr T. W. H. Hayes, Governor, Lowdham Grange Borstal Institution, Nottingham 

Mr C. W. Hilts, Deputy Governor, Edinburgh Prison 

Miss E. I. W. Hobkirk, C.B.E., T.D., Governor, Greenock Borstal Institution and Prison 

Mr T. S. Jack, Deputy Headmaster, Balgowan Approved School 

Mr E. Low, Governor, Comton Vale Borstal Institution 

Rev. Dr. Wm. MacNicol, Chaplain, Castle Huntly Borstal Institution 

Mr A. C. Meikle, Deputy Governor, Polmont Borstal Institution 

Mr G. N. S. Neave, Governor, Castle Huntly Borstal Institution 

"Rev. Bernard O’Donnell, Roman Catholic Visiting ClergjTOan, Polmont Borstal Institution. 
Mr J. Oliver, Governor, Polmont Borstal Institution 

Rev. James Rae, formerly Roman Catholic Visiting Clergyman, Comton Vale Borstal Institution 

Mr A. Reid, Governor, Dumfries Borstal Institution and Prison 

Mr Henry Scott, formerly Governor, Polmont Borstal Institution 

Rev. Canon Hugh T. Smith, Chaplain General, Prison Commission 

Mr H. J. Taylor, Commissioner, Director of Borstal Administration, Prison Commission 

Mr Robert C. Vallance, formerly Psychologist Polmont Borstal Institution, 
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6.00 a.m. 
6.15-7.30 

7.30- 8.00 
8.00-12.30 p.m. 

12.30- 1.30 

1.30- 5.00 



5.00- 6.00 

6 . 00 - 8.00 



8.00-8.30 

8.30 

9.00 

10.00 



7.00 a.m. 

7.30- 8.00 
8 . 00 - 12.00 

12.00- 1.00 p.m. 

1.00- 2.30 p.m. 

2.30- 5.00 



5.00- 6.00 

6 . 00 - 8.00 
8.00-8,30 
8.30 

9.00 

10.00 



7.00 a.m. 

7.30- 8.00 
8.00-9.00 

9.30- 10.30 



10.30-12.00 



APPENDIX B 

PoLMONT Borstal Institution 



Training Programme 
Daily time-table : Training Houses 
Week Days 

Reveille 

Room cleaning, personal washing, etc. 

Breakfast 

Trade Training (with 5 minutes break at JO.OO a.m.-i Total for week 
Dinner [ o u - 

T A -V , > 8hrs. X 5 =40 

Trade Training (with 5 minutes break at 3.00 p.m. J Saturday 8-12=:4 



Wash, change clothes, tea, etc. 

Evening classes 
Physical Training 

Recreation (T.V., reading, newspapers, 
billiards, darts, etc.) 



44 hrs. 



per week == 4 hrs. 

” >♦ ~ 40 mins. 

9) „ = 5 hrs 20 mins. 



2 hrs. X 5 Total =10 hrs. 



Supper 

recreation, etc., 

1st Class inmates to rooms 
Lights out 



Saturday Programme 

Reveille, personal washing, etc. 

Breakfast 
Trade Training 
Wash, dinner 

In rooms for shaving, changing, etc 
Tea 

Supper T.V. programmes, etc,, newspaper reading 

P” ^=P^PP*iP" 9-00 P m 

1st Glass mmates to rooms ^ 

Lights out 



Sunday Programme 

Reveille, personal washing, etc. 

Breakfast 

Roman Qtholic inmates to Chapel. Others prepare rooms, etc., for inspeo- 

'^'’TnspSti™''”'’ P^=P»re rooms, etc., for 

Housemasters’ inspection of all inmates and rooms 
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12.00- 1.00 p.m. 

1.00- 2.30 
2.30-5.00 

5.00- 6.00 

6 . 00 - 8.00 
8.00-8.30 
8.30 

9.00 

10.00 



Dinner 

In rooms, letter writing, reading, etc. 

Visits, Bible Cte (Church of Scotland) ; 1st Class lads for walks in civilian 
Clothes, indoor recreation, etc. 

Tea 

Film Show 
Supper 

2nd Class lads to rooms, 1st Class lads reading newspapers, etc. 

1st Class lads to rooms 
Lights out. 
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APPENDIX C 



Afternoon 



South Inch House, Perth 

Daily Routine 

Morning 5.45 Reveille — Inmates wakened by night patrol 

Staff on duty. Rooms opened, inmates to wash. Dress P.T. kit. 

Cocoa issue 

P.T. Two groups — 15 minutes each group 
Strip, w'ash and tidy rooms and dress for breakfast 
Breakfast 

To rooms and change for work 
To parade ground 

Inspection by Principal Officer on duty and parties to work 
Break for falling out 
Return to work parties 
Cease work, wash change for dinner 
Dinner 

To rooms, change for work 
To parade ground 

Inspection by Warden. Thence to work parties 
Break for falling out 
Return to work parties 
Cease work, wash and change for tea 
Tea 

E>'ening 5.30 Reading library books 
B.B.C. News 

E\-ening classes or organised games 
Classes cease, recreation until — 

Supper 
To rooms 
Staff off duty 
Lights out 

trainfng';'’ approxintntely one hour 's physical 
or «ve days 



5.45 

6.00 

6.10 

6.20 

6.50 

7.15 

7.40 

7.55 

8.00 

10.00 

10.10 

11.40 
12.10 

12.40 
12.55 

1. 00 

3.00 
3.10 

4.40 

5.00 

5.30 

6.00 
6.25 
8.00 

8.30 
8.50 
9.15 

9.30 



Morning — 
Afternoon 1 2.40 

1.45 
2.00 

4.30 

5.00 

5.30 

6.00 

6.30 

7.30 

7.45 
8.00 
8.50 
9.00 



Evening 



Saturday Routine 
Same as for work days 
Change library books ; reading period 
To rooms, change to P.T. kit. 

Parade in souare and dispersal to organised games etc 

Return to centre, shower and change for tea 

Tea 

Reading period 

B.B C. news and sports results 

w “d repairs 

Wash and prepare for supper 

Supper 

Recreation or silent reading if preferred 
To rooms 
Staff off duty 



9.30 Lights out 
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Morning 



Afternoon 



Evening 



Sunday Routine 

5.45 Reveille — Inmates wakened by night patrol 

6.00 Staff on duty. Rooms opened and inmates to wash. Dress P.T. kit 
6.10 Cocoa issue 

6.20 P.T. two groups — 15 minutes each group 

6.40 Strip, wash, tidy rooms, dress for breakfast 

7.15 Breakfast 

7.40 Return to rooms prepare for Warden’s inspection 

8.45 Church of Scotland Service 

9.30 Roman Catholic Service 

10.15 To rooms. Parade for inspection by Warden 

10.30 Inspection by Warden on parade ground 

1 1 .00 Inspection of rooms by Warden 
12.10 Dinner 

1.00 To rooms for letter writing 

2.00 Prepare for sporting activities 

2.15 Parade in square and dispersal to organised games 

4.30 Return to centre, shower and change for tea 

5.00 Tea 

5.30 Reading period 

6.00 B.B.C. news 

6.15 Bathing — Recreation 

8.15 Supper 
8.50 To rooms 

9.15 Staff off duty 

9.30 Lights out 
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